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INTRODUCTION 

A NTHROPOLOGICAL science has recently focussed much of its attention 
on the changes which take place in cultures when they come into contact 
with the cultures of other societies. This phenomenon was variously termed — 
as so often happens in the social sciences — "culture change," "culture con- 
tact," "acculturation," "transculturation," though, when used by one and 
the same author, these terms received a certain differentiation of content. 

It does not seem necessary for our present purpose — a proper understand- 
ing of the main processes of cultural change in modern Palestine — to follow 
up the history of the anthropological concept "culture contact and change" 
from its beginnings to its present contents. It does, however, seem advisable 
to present three representative examples of the main theoretical approaches 
to the subject before trying to apply their research-leads to the culture contact 
situation in Palestine. Owing to the typological difference between the con- 
tact situation in Palestine and those which served as the factual basis for the 
theoretical conclusions formulated up to the present, modern Palestine may 
well constitute a test case for the general validity of conclusions reached 
elsewhere. On the other hand, the contact situation confronting the student in 
Palestine of today may lead to the tentative formulation of some new con- 
clusions and approaches. 

IMPACT OF CULTURES 

One of the anthropologists who devoted much attention both to culture 
contact and change as directly observable among primitive peoples living in 
contact with Europeans, and to its theoretical formulation, was Bronislaw 
Malinowski. From 1929 onward he pubhshed numerous articles on culture 
change, while his posthumous book. The Dynamics of Culture Change: An 
Inquiry into Race Relations in Africa,^ into which the editor. Dr. Phyllis M. 
Kaberry, incorporated extensive quotations from Malinowski's previously 
published studies, contains a recapitulation of the theories and principles for- 
mulated by him in the course of his studies of culture change. 

The greater part of these studies was made by Malinowski in Africa, a fact 
which inevitably had its bearing on his theoretical approach to culture con- 
tact in general. His definition of culture change, to be sure, is given a gen- 
eralized form: "Culture change is a process by which the existing order of 
society — its organization, beliefs and knowledge, tools and consumers' goods — 
is more or less rapidly transformed. "2 Malinowski's detailed presentation of 

' Malinowski, 1945. 

^ Malinowski, 1939. In the sequel Malinowski speaks about the two possible causes of culture 
change: either factors and forces of spontaneous initiative and growth, i.e., internal causes; or by 
the contact of two different cultures, i.e., external causes. 
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the problems, however, is distinctly conditioned by his African studies. He 
emphasized that the contact situation, which is an essentially dynamic one, 
is a process in which the European residents are the main motive force. In 
accordance with this, European influences, interests and intentions must be- 
come an essential part of the study of African culture change. But this does 
not mean, says Mahnowski, that, as held by some other students of culture 
change,^ the European agents, the missionary, the administrator, the trader, 
and the labour recruiter, can or should be regarded as an integral part of the 
tribal community, the changes in whose culture constitute the subject of 
investigation.^ The only correct conception of culture change in such areas, 
says Malinowski, is to view it as "the result of an impact of a higher, active 
culture upon a simpler, more passive one."^ In culture contact there are two 
cultures to deal with, that of the "recipients" and that of the "aggressors."« 
The typical phenomena of change are "the adoption or rejection, the trans- 
formation of certain institutions and the growth of new ones,"' all this taking 
place within the "simpler, more passive" culture of the native community. 
The only fruitful approach to practical field work, continues Malinowski, is 
"the conception of culture change as the impact of Western civilization and 
the reaction thereto of indigenous cultures."* 

It seems almost superfluous to remark that all this, even when discounting 
the ad hoc application, has a distinctly African flavour. The distinction, for in- 
stance, between the higher, active culture of the aggressors, and the simpler, 
more passive culture of the recipients, cannot have claim to general validity. 
Processes of culture-change as a result of culture -contact had been going on for 
thousands of years in all parts of the earth before the white expansion, between 
neighbouring peoples of rather similar types of cultures; and even the contact 
situation between whites and natives does not in every case show such a 
contrast as postulated by Malinowski. Neither can the contrasting of simpler 
and passive cultures with higher and active ones claim general validity. In a con- 
tact situation which has, in world perspective, a greater significance than that of 
the African, namely the Indian one, though it may be admitted that a differ- 
ence between the activity of the whites and the passivity of the Indians can be 
shown to exist, no student of culture, and least of all Malinowski, would have 
thought of pointing to Indian culture as "simpler" in comparison with Western 
culture as "higher." 

Malinowski further opposes that kind of contact study which endeavours to 
sort out indigenous and introduced elements from what it conceives as a "mix- 
ture of partially fused elements."" He emphasizes, in full keeping with his func- 
tional theory of c ulture, that "what really takes place is an interplay of specific 

3 Schapera, 19,S8, p. 27; Fortes, 19.^8, p. 62; Gluckman, 1940, pp. 1-30 and pp. 147-174. 
< Malinowski, 1945, pp. 14-15. <■ Ibid. 

«7Wa., p. 17. ■> Ibid., p. 15. " Ibid., -p. XT. Ubid., p. 20. 
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contact forces: race prejudice, political and economic imperialism, the demand 
for segregation, the safeguarding of a European standard of living, and the 
African reaction to all this.'"" An empirical research into the problem of hous- 
ing, for instance, "would show that it is not a house or a bedstead which is 
adopted, nor yet a cultural complex, consisting of all these objects, but rather 
an integral institution of westernized family life; based on Christianity and 
education, on the adoption of certain European pursuits, and the use of money. 
But even this is a metaphorical way of speaking. What actually happens is the 
formation all over Africa of a new type of indigenous domesticity, the result 
of certain specified European influences which, however, in the act of being 
taken over by the Africans, have been profoundly modified."" Therefore "the 
study of culture change must take into account three orders of reality: the im- 
pact of the higher culture; the substance of native Hfe on which it is directed; 
and the phenomenon of autonomous change resulting from the reaction be- 
tween the two cultures.""' 

The taking into account of "the substance of native life," says Malinowski, 
should, however, not be confused with a search for the original, pre-contact 
forms of indigenous culture, or, as Dr. Lucy P. Mair has called it," the "zero 
point" of culture change. Malinowski contends that "to the student of culture 
change, what really matters is not the objectively true past, scientifically re- 
constructed . . . but the psychological reality of today, that is, the forms in 
which the tradition survives, "elements of the old culture which still retain 
their vitality and influence present conditions,"'^ while "it is irrelevant what 
was practiced a few generations ago."'^ This rejection by Malinowski of "the 
search for zero point as a means of practical control and theoretical insight into 
the nature of culture change"" stands in a certain contradiction to his formu- 
lation of questions to be answered by the student of culture change: "Can we 
analyse more fully the problem why certain elements survive and others dis- 
appear; why at times institutions survive by continuing a clandestine existence 
below the surface of European notice, and at others by being raised into the 
limelight of full European recognition?"^' It would seem that the very first of 
these questions can be answered only if the zero "point" of change is as fully 
investigated as possible. If one wishes to know why certain elements dis- 
appeared, one has evidently to know first of all that such elements have dis- 
appeared; in other words that while no trace of them has survived today, they 
constituted part and parcel of the culture at the "zero point" of its change. In 
fact, when explaining the significance of the five columns of the chart in which 
Malinowski advises to marshal all the elicited facts about the change in cul- 
tural institutions, he assigns column D to the "Reconstructed Past," calling 



'« Ibid., p. 23. 
« Mair, 1938. 
« IhU., p. 37. 



" Ibid., p. 25. 12 Ibid., p. 26. 

" Malinowski, 1945, p. 29. Ibid., p. 31. 

" im., p. 31. " Ibid., p. 39. 
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this "an essential task of the anthropologist,"'' and thus showing a fuller 
grasp of the problem than in his unreservedly negative judgment on the value 
of the search for the "zero point." 

Into column E of the chart mentioned he places the "New Forces of Spon- 
taneous African Reintegration or Reaction." In most cases, however, he dis- 
cards these last two columns and contents himself with a presentation of the 
data in a Synoptic Chart of three columns, and he consistently calls his method 
of study of culture contact a "three-column approach."^" By way of illustration 
we quote the first entries of the three columns of the chart "Witchcraft Criti- 
cism":^' 

ABC 



White Influences, 
Interests and 
Intentions 



Processes of 
Culture Contact 
AND Change 



Surviving 
Forms 
OF Tradition 



1. Sincere desire to stamp 
out witchcraft. 



1. The common factor: ap- 
parent ideal of sympathetic 
collaboration between na- 
tive informants and enlight- 
ened inquirer. 



1. Wholehearted anxiety 
to be rid of witchcraft. 



2. Summary prescription of 
belief in magic: undiscrim- 
inating, rigid, sweeping and 
uninformed. 



2. Driven underground, it 
flourishes under conditions 
of change in towns and loca- 
tionsas muchason reserves. 
Impression that European 
law abets sorcery. Strong 
resentment. 



2. Firm behef still survives 
in good and bad magic; 
sorcery with intent to 
harm; and counter-magic 
which antidotes it. 



Before questioning the general applicability of Malinowski's "three-column 
approach," a word must be said about his important discrimination of the 
principle of the "Common Factor," or, as he also calls it, "the common meas- 
ure," which appears in the middle column of the above chart. A common meas- 
ure, says Malinowski, exists "wherever there is a long-run identity of interests 
between Europeans and Africans, as well as competence and knowledge on the 
part of the whites in carrying out a well-planned policy." When, on the other 
hand, European interests and intentions clash with African ones, one may 
speak of a "negative common factor."^ It is evident that wherever culture 
contact takes place the question of harmony or enmity enters the picture and is 



" im., p. 76. 

2« im., pp. 26, 31, 73, and the charts on pp. 98, 104-105, 124-125, 133, 140-141. 
" Ibid., p. 98. « Ibid., p. 66. 
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of the utmost relevance for the outcome of the change. In the sequel we shall 
have occasion to point out what an important role the "common factor" has 
played in the contact situation in modern Palestine. 

Now, as to the general applicability of Malinowski's "three-column ap- 
proach." It will be a rather obvious criticism that though it may be a very use- 
ful research instrument in studying African culture contact, its helpfulness 
will be much diminished when one tries to apply it to conditions of contact and 
change differing from those in Africa. When, for instance, the object of study is 
the change taking place in the cultures of two communities which reciprocally 
influence each other, column B would have to be divided into two columns, one 
showing the "Processes of Culture Contact and Change" taking place in the 
first community, and the other indicating those occurring in the second com- 
munity. When, as is the case in modern Palestine, the reciprocal influences of 
three different communities present themselves to the student of culture con- 
tact, the tabulation in one comprehensive chart would become so complicated 
as to have only disadvantages in comparison with the more patient method of 
describing the relevant phenomena as observable in each community apart. It 
would thus seem that each particular contact situation requires a formulation 
of a specially adapted chart, and that Malinowski's "three-column approach" 
can at best serve merely as a sample specimen of a great variety of possible 
methods of graphic schematization. 

CULTURE FALL 

A fundamentally similar, though in its details different, approach to the 
problems of culture change has been advocated by the German ethnologist 
Wilhelm Miihlmann who has lately been stamped by Pater Schmidt as the 
sole isolated continental exponent of Malinowskian functionalism.^' Miihl- 
mann regards the study of culture contact as one of the methods of ethnologi- 
cal-historical investigations, and calls the phenomena produced by the contact 
between "exotic" peoples and cultures on the one hand and European civiliza- 
tion on the other by the name "model-experiment" (Modelhersuck), because 
they constitute model-specimens of historical change, "ideal-typical pat- 
terns of historical processes in general."^ "Present cultural and racial con- 
tacts all the world over," says Miihlmann, "offers hundreds of such experi- 
mental dispositions, the issue of which has to be investigated in detail and 
worked out in its typical aspect as well as in its peculiarities. One has to 
deal, as a rule, with contact between Europeans and natives,"^' that is, "with 
contact between peoples and cultures of an unequal order, in which the Euro- 



" Schmidt, 1944, pp. 898-965. 

" Muhlmann, 1938, p. 205. The EngUsh translation of all quotations is mine. 
« tbid., p. 202 ff. 
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pean appears as superior, and there exists a one-sided 'culture fall' {Kulturge- 
fiiUe) in which the peoples of the lower civilization are the recipients, while the 
Europeans are the givers. "^^ 

Then Miihlmann advances a step further, stating that 

It is not so much European culture which collides with exotic cultures, as the much 
more special phenomenon of contact between the civilizatory attainments of the 
highest stratum of a small West-European urban society on the one hand and folk- 
cultures on the other. Properly speaking, it is a matter of contact between western 
civilization and "Volkstum." This also implies that the same phenomenon can be studied 
wherever western civilization is active in one way or another, thus also inside Europe 
itself, in relations such as between urban "enlightenment" and peasant customs, in the 
secularization which turns real religious belief into "superstition," in making life 
"soulless" (Entseelung), in "mechanizing," "Americanizing" it . . . 

Notwithstanding this, says Miihlmann, culture contact can best be stud- 
ied among "exotic" peoples, because there we have 

the advantage, from the viewpoint of the psychology of cognition (Erkenntnispsycho- 
logisch), of the greater distance: we are less concerned emotionally than in questions 
touching ourselves. To this is added the methodical advantage that cases of western 
exotic contact are more favourable experimentally: the clashing "worlds" are more 
foreign to each other; the contact processes are relatively recent; and, as the communi- 
ties in question are smaller, conditions are simpler and easier to grasp.^s 

Intensive contact with western civilization causes immediately decisive changes in 
the lives of exotic peoples. In most cases technical development becomes considerably 
accelerated. Habits of life, legal relations, social organization are encroached upon by 
the European administration; the introduction of European money changes the econ- 
omy; political boundaries between neighbouring tribes are obliterated; wars become 
rarer or disappear altogether, etc. But all these influences do not penetrate to equal 
depths, nor do they operate with equal speed. It is religious concepts, evaluations 
and the frame of mind which mostly lag behind the other changes.^' 

All these phenomena of contact and conflict, Muhlmann goes on to say, 
should not be described only in terms of "culture." Social functions — i.e., the 
primary functions of ethnic life, such as mutual duties and performances in 
connection with the life cycle of the individual; division of labour; institutions 
of the legal field, such as feudalism, slavery, vendetta, etc^" — and also pohtical 
and economic problems are drawn into the sphere of change, so that it will no 
more be possible to conceive of these questions as "culture problems." First of 
all we have to deal in the case of the processes in question for the greater part 
with the effectiveness of ethnic -racial attitudes." Contact processes are a 



im., p. 196. " IhU., pp. 202-203. IbU., p. 203. 

Ibid., pp. 203-204. 3« IbU., pp. 167-168. " IbU., p. 204. 
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mighty "schismogenetic"^^ factor in the tightening of ethnic groups among the 
primitives who partly begin to appear on the scene as entirely new "peoples," 
where formerly they had been but loose groupings of individual tribes. "There 
exists already today a national feehng among the Indonesians, the Filipinos, 
not to mention China, India and the lands of the Near East. It is racial con- 
sciousness in particular, with its mutually enhancing effect, which consolidates 
ethnic units . . . 

As we see, Miihlmann, too, conceives of culture contact and change in a 
rather narrow sense, though somewhat more comprehensive than that of 
MaHnowski: they are for him the contacts between western "high" civilization 
and the lagging folk-cultures of both the backward peasant-folk in European 
countries and the "exotic" peoples, and the changes which, as a consequence, 
take place in the culture and in the "ethnic -racial attitudes" of the latter. Cul- 
ture contact involves for him "culture fall," in which the higher culture of a 
European intelligentsia influences the lower popular culture of "exotic" peoples. 
It is not difficult to rediscover in this argument the idea of Malinowski about 
the contact between the higher, active, and aggressor cultures and the lower, 
passive and recipient ones. This being the case the criticism voiced above in 
connection with Malinowski's approach will hold good also for that of 
Miihlmann. 

ACCULTURATION 

We come now to the third approach to culture contact and change, that of 
Melville J. Herskovits. Herskovits defines "acculturation" as comprehending 
"those phenomena which result when groups of individuals having different 
cultures come into continuous first-hand contact, with subsequent changes in 
the original cultural patterns of either or both groups . . . ."^^ As to the peoples 
among whom culture contact can best be studied, Herskovits' view-point goes 
much further, and has a different emphasis than that of either Malinowski or 
Muhlmann. In fact, he goes as far as to say that 

To realize to the utmost the scientific gain to be had from studies of culture contact, 
those situations where nations of Europe or America were or are today in no way in- 
volved should be first sought out for study, since here the student who comes from 
these countries can in no wise identify himself with the process he is studying. In this 
manner scientific objectivity will be enhanced; otherwise in its study of cultures in 
contact anthropology must sufier, without check, from the same handicaps under which 
other social sciences labor in neglecting to look beyond the horizon of our own culture.^^ 

That is, while for Malinowski the study of culture contact is the study of 



^ Using the term in the sense of Bateson, 1936, Chap. 13, and especially p. 175; and Bateson, 
1935, pp. 178-183. " Muhlmann, 1938, pp. 204-205. 

" Herskovits, 1938, p. 10. » Ibid., pp. 31-32; cf. also p. 120. 
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changing African cultures, and for Miihlmann it is the study of the influence 
western civilization has or recently had on "exotic" cultures and peoples, for 
Herskovits acculturation studies should be made wherever there has been con- 
tact between any groups of differing background, whether or not western cul- 
tures have been involved. For him the optimum situation is where contact 
takes or took place between two native cultures, e.g., in the United States, in 
Melanesia, and in South and West Africa.'^ This contention in itself implies 
quite a number of additional differences between the approach of Herskovits 
and that of Malinowski or Miihlmann. Herskovits, who rejects the concept of 
inferior or superior cultures, thus does not frame his problem in terms of a pre- 
sumably higher, active, aggressor culture upon a lower, passive, recipient one 
as postulated by Mahnowski, nor would he accept the equivalent hypothesis of 
"culture fall" of Miihlmann. Two (or more) cultures in contact, he assumes, 
will inevitably borrow from each other. Consequently, since he holds that 
both will give and take, influence and be influenced, and the balance between 
the "credit" and the "debit" side will in each case be determined by actual 
local circumstances, he contends that the scientific problem is to ascertain 
the facts and determine the processes involved, without recourse to evalua- 
tions. 

The primary concern of Herskovits is with the mechanism of culture 
change: 

Changes in a culture are effected by innovations introduced from within and from 
without ... the critical problem is whether or not the element newly presented will be 
accepted or rejected. If rejected, it of course disappears; but if accepted, it is then im- 
portant to determine, as far as possible, the mechanisms by which it was incorporated 
into the existing body of custom that accepted it, particularly whether it was taken 
over in its entirety or partially accepted, and how it was changed while being in- 
tegrated into the accepting culture, and why was all this done." 

The question, when is a new trait accepted and when rejected, is answered 
by Herskovits by quoting the customarily phrased formula of explanation that 
"acceptance or rejection depends on the degree to which the innovation is 
ahgned with preexisting orientations. "^^ The unifying pattern of a consistent 
body of custom is the explanation of the fact that "the acceptance of what 
comes from the outside is never a total acceptance, that reworking is the rule 
and reinterpretation inevitable."^' 

An important point made by Herskovits is that of the "focus in culture." 
Peoples are found to have a "dominant concern" and this "may be thought of 
as the focus of their culture; that area of activity or belief where the greatest 

« Ibid., p. 124. 

»7 Herskovits, 1945a, pp. 150-151, 155. The problematics presented here by Herskovits is 
similar to that put forward by the late A. Goldenweiser, 1937, pp. 483^95. 
" Herskovits, 1945a, p. 154. 3» IhU., p. 157. 
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awareness of form exists, the most discussion of values is heard, the widest dif- 
ference in structure is to be discerned"*" and where, consequently, changes are 
most liable to occur. One of the most interesting phenomena is the shifting of 
these focal orientations, which are "no less subject to realignment over years 
than any other aspect of human experience."^' 

Herskovits stresses the importance of the study of "the factors that make 
for permanence and change in human institutions," and of the keeping in mind 
of "the institutional and psychological background against which cultural 
change occurs.'*" For "every normal culture is an integral whole, possessing a 
stability which causes its patterns to continue in recognizable form ... in suc- 
cessive generations, "^2 and the the effect of culture change is a mere "addition 
of some new elements to a given set of traditions, or the discarding of others."" 

While Malinowski emphasizes the superfluity of taking into account the 
historical past when studying culture change, Herskovits advocates "the im- 
portance of taking the past into full account in the study of culture."^* He de- 
plores, for instance, that the study of survivals in Negro culture in America on 
the part of United States social scientists "has been carried on with almost 
complete disregard of the aboriginal forms of behavior which are variously held 
to have survived, disappeared or changed form as a result of contact with ma- 
jority patterns." In contrast to this, "elsewhere— in Cuba, Haiti, and Brazil, 
for example — every effort has been made by scholars working in this field to 
obtain as complete an account as possible of the African base-line of tradition 
from which their materials are known or are assumed to have been derived."^* 

This historical approach, however is for Herskovits — just as it is for 
Malinowski — "based on the assumption that culture is dynamic, and thus in 
process of continuous change." And, Herskovits adds. 

The changes that have occurred are discernible in the differing forms which the same 
element in the material culture of tribes in a given area take, or the variations on a type 
of social structure, or in a ritual complex, or an art style. People in contact, we now 
recognize, borrow liberally from each other. The careful student, therefore, who com- 
pares what is actually found in such cultures as they exist today achieves two ends. 
He establishes first the fact of historic contact through establishing resemblances 
which, on the basis of probabilities involved, could not have originated independently 
of each other. In addition, he throws light on the processes of cultural change by con- 
sidering the manner in which the common element has been variously moulded in form 
and meaning, in conformity with the body of conventions of which it has become a 
part." 

Later he says: 

... in space we find expressed in terms of their end-results the changes that have 

« IbU., pp. 164-165. « Ibid., p. 168. « Ibid., pp. 144-145. 

« lUd., p. 145. « Ibid. « IbU. 

« Herskovits, 1943, pp. 394-395; of. his The Myth of tlK Negro Past, 1941, pp. 54-61. 
" Herskovits, 1945a, p. 146. 
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occurred in time as the general pattern was taken over, modified, and fitted to the 
total culture of each local tribal group.''* 

It becomes clear enough from the above quotations that Herskovits' 
approach to the phenomena of culture contact and change implies the use of a 
geographical method, since he conceives of the variations of a given cultural 
element within a certain geographical area as end-results of processes of accul- 
turation and inner development that have occurred in the area over an unspeci- 
fied period of time. His method of approach can perhaps be related to the "cul- 
ture area" concept.^^ Actually, however, Herskovits advances beyond the cul- 
ture area, or "age and area" approach,*" by emphasizing the dynamics of 
change, and by considering both its institutional aspect — that is, the variation 
shown in outer form by the sanctioned modes of conduct gathered into institu- 
tions — and its psychological aspect — -that is, "the interaction between these 
institutions and the individuals who order their lives in terms of them."" 

The emphasis on the systematic survey of variations found in a given area 
in consequence of a contact situation as an expression of the end-results of proc- 
esses that have occurred in a series of time sequences, seems a most fruitful 
approach, particularly when the relevant historical data are available. Because 
these data are available for Palestine, this double time-space approach will be 
in a measure the methodological basis for the proposals made at the end of this 
study. 

Keeping in mind the above remarks, let us now try to make some observa- 
tions on the contact situation peculiar to modern Palestine. 

WESTERNIZATION OF THE NEAR EAST 

To begin with, it seems necessary to point out how far one is justified in 
treating the contact situation in Palestine as a phenomenon sui generis and not 
as part of the general processes of change which have been taking place in the 
whole area of the Near East since the close of World War I. 

Before and during World War I, Spengler could still talk about the peoples 
of the Near East as leading a frozen existence of "Fellachenvolker," having 
their history behind them and going through merely "zoological ups and 
downs. "52 After World War I the Near Eastern countries, which were carved 
out of the decaying body of the "Sick Man," Turkey, launched upon a career of 
culture change in conscious imitation of the West. The change itself, which 
found its first expression in social and economic reorganization, took place at 
varying speeds. The differential rates of change have depended on a number of 
factors, such as geographic position, natural resources of the land, density of 
population, the cumulative effect of past history, the date of gaining an inde- 



« lUd., p. 162. " Cf. Kroeber, 1923. ^ Cf. Wissler, 1929, pp. 332 ff. 

" Herskovits, 1945a, p. 157. 62 Spengler, 1922, pp. 58-59, 202, 387-388. 
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pendent political status, and many others. Advantageous geographical posi- 
tion, rich natural resources, a relatively dense population, successes in past his- 
tory, and early independence are factors which made for a high rate of change, 
that is, a relatively speedy and efhcient "westernization," the outstanding 
example of which is Turkey itself. Contrary conditions enable the people to 
attain only a slower rate of change toward Europeanization, as for example in 
Syria. One of the foremost factors in the acceleration or retardation of the rate 
of change is the political status of the country. In independent countries, such 
as Turkey, government applies itself energetically to the task of upbuilding the 
nation, of raising the standard of living, and to all that this implies in social, 
industrial, economic and cultural fields. In dependencies, on the other hand, 
the colonial or mandatory administration is at best only mildly interested in a 
similar westernization of the indigenous population, so that protracted polit- 
ical tutelage by a dominant power is a strong retarding factor in westerniza- 
tion.^ 

Apart from this differential rate of change, however, the culture changes 
having taken place in the last quarter of a century in all the countries of the 
Near East, from Iran to Egypt, and from Turkey to the Yemen, may be re- 
garded as minor variations of a fundamentally homogeneous process; while in 
the future, after all the countries of this area — with the sole exception of Pales- 
tine — have attained a status of political independence and sovereignty, it is to 
be expected that their respective processes of westernization will show an ever- 
increasing uniformity. 

The characteristic features of the culture change taking place in the 
Near East can be subsumed under a few headings, such as: modernization of 
agriculture, industrialization, growing dependence of villages on the towns, 
industrial production, active participation in world economy, social reshuffle, 
growing hospitalization and corresponding decline of folk-medicine, spread of 
literacy and education, emergence of art, literature, poetry, growth of an intel- 
lectual class, decline of religious authority, increasing freedom of the individ- 
ual, gradual raising of the general standard of living, awakening nationalism, 
political reorganization, emergence of political parties, etc. In all these the 
processes of change are not very different from those studied by Malinowski in 
Africa: westernization with varying degrees of success, discarding of ancient 
traditional institutions and adaptation in their stead of commensurate western 
institutions, with resulting new types of institutions which are neither tradi- 
tional Oriental nor Western, but a new growth in which both the correspond- 
ence to generalized western patterns and the specialized national-local char- 
acter is proudly emphasized by the advocates and adherents of change. The 
mechanisms of change are brought into operation by a limited number of expo- 

63 Cf. Kohn, 1934, pp. 132, 261 ff. As to the various trends of the British, Dutch, French, 
American, etc. colonial policies, cf . Kennedy, 1945, pp. 306 £F. 
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nents of the Western intelligentsia — as pointed out by Miihlmann — such as 
teachers, technicians, economists, administrators, military and other experts, 
while it is the endeavour of the local upper class to push westernization as 
quickly as possible so far forward that they themselves should be able to take 
the places of even these westernizing agents. In other words, all these peoples 
are or wish to be on their way to becoming no more different from the genera- 
lized western pattern of a nation than any actual western nation differs from it. 

Another aspect of culture contact is that of its effect on the whites who are 
the active agents in westernizing native communities. Price found that where- 
ever the whites have tried to settle the lowland tropics there has been a tend- 
ency for their middle-latitude culture to be modified under the press of tropi- 
cal conditions. "It is more rewarding for the white man to wear loose clothing, 
to take a nap rather than work through the midday heat, to ride than to walk, 
to maintain caste behavior whereby colored people are forced to do the manual 
labor than to do it himself. . . ."^ 

The exponents of western civilization in the Near East were as a rule little 
inclined to allow Oriental influences to get the better of them. They came to 
the East to fulfil certain and definite tasks, after which they intended to go 
back to their respective homelands. Even during the period of their stay in the 
Orient, which they would regard as temporary, they remained part of their own 
people, solidly anchored in their own culture, and refused to regard themselves 
as part of the Oriental people or culture amidst which they lived temporarily. 
In brief, they were colonizers, not settlers, and thus managed to keep them- 
selves beyond the pale of local forms and modes of life. 

THE CONTACT SITUATION IN PALESTINE 

In Palestine the contact situation presents an entirely different picture. In 
Palestine too, it is true, there is a small class of Europeans, British to be precise, 
who administer the country from vantage positions, making in a leisurely fash- 
ion for its slow westernization. But Palestine, in addition to this, is the only 
country in the Near East into which since World War T great masses of Euro- 
peans have immigrated, not as colonizers in the British manner, nor even in the 
South African sense, but as settlers, with the outspoken purpose of becoming a 
native population of the country and of building up in it an economy and a 
society of their own from its very "lowest" foundations. While Europeans con- 
stitute in all Near Eastern countries a thin upper layer on the very top of the 
socio-economic class structure, the Jews in Palestine are "settlers" much as 
the American immigrants were in the days of the covered waggon and the ex- 
panding western frontier. 

The Jews of Palestine make today (1946)^^ roughly one third of the coun- 

" Price, 1939, as quoted by L. J. and J. Ph. Gillin, 1944, p. 489. 
" The last census was taken in 1931. 
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try's population, which totals some 1,800,000. In their socio-economic structure 
there can be found elements corresponding to each and every one of the ele- 
ments of which the socio-economic structure of the Arabs is composed, with the 
sole exception of the Bedouins, the pastoral nomad Arabs who, however, 
occupy a peripheral and detached position even in relation to the body of the 
settled Arab population itself. To the Arab fellahin correspond the agricultural 
settlers in the Yishuv (the usual Hebrew name for the Jewish population of 
Palestine). Both among the Arabs and in the Yishuv there are unskilled la- 
bourers, employed privately or, in varying degrees, in government depart- 
ments. They both comprise industrial workers, from singly working ambulant 
artisans or owners of small workshops to those working in great industrial con- 
cerns in various capacities. Both Arabs and Jews have their merchants, again, 
from itinerant peddlars to owners of big commercial enterprises. They both 
have their clerks and officials, their professional men, their classes of academic 
standing, and finally their small, but among the Arabs very influential, "leisure 
class." 

Just as the socio-economic classes of the Jews and the Arabs parallel each 
other, so do other aspects of their culture. Each of them has its language, 
(Arabic and Hebrew respectively), its social organization, its own forms of 
material and intellectual culture, its rehgion (or rather religions, for while the 
whole Yishuv is Jewish, the Arabs adhere to various Mohammedan sects and 
Christian churches). In other words, just as the indigenous Arab population of 
Palestine has its own complete and integrated socio-economic and cultural 
structure, so have the Jews, the great majority of whom came from Europe to 
Palestine within the last twenty-five years. In no other country of the Near 
East did a European population endeavour to settle with the intent of building 
up for itself such a complete socio-economic edifice, and it is the presence of 
this European society side by side with the indigenous Arab society which ac- 
counts for the special character of the contact situation in modern Palestine. 

Again, just as the Europeans in other Near Eastern countries represent 
only a few thin segments of what is the socio-economic structure of any country 
in Europe, the same is the case in Palestine concerning other (i.e., non- Jewish) 
Europeans or other foreign groups. For, in addition to Arabs, Jews and Eng- 
lishmen, there live in Palestine other ethnic groups, in fact a great number of 
them, ranging from the blond Russians to the black Abyssinians, but each of 
these is concentrated into one or two socio-economic classes, whose existence in 
the country is made possible only through their connections both with other 
ethnic groups within Palestine and with their own groups outside the country. 
However, the influence of these groups which comprise, in addition to the two 
already mentioned, Greeks, Armenians, Druzes, Sudanese, etc., on the two 
main groups is so negligible that in this outline we shall be justified in leaving 
them entirely out of the picture. 
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As to the British, their influence on life in Palestine is no doubt very consid- 
able. But this influence in no way differs in its essence from the westernizing 
influence of the British or the French in other Near Eastern countries which 
were until recently foreign dependencies. 

Unique, however, in Palestine is the contact situation that has arisen when, 
in addition to the local Oriental Jewish communities, ever increasing numbers 
of Jewish settlers came to Palestine from European countries, first from East- 
ern Europe and later from Central Europe. In order to present the changes that 
have taken place in consequence of this contact situation in the cultures of 
both the Arabs and the Jews, we shall have to sketch a period of some six 
decades which immediately preceded, and led up to, the present situation. 

BALANCE SHIFT 

The contact situation in modern Palestine thus presents a picture very 
different also from those situations which as a rule form the subject of other 
culture-contact studies. It follows from the very nature of the available mate- 
rial that such studies were largely devoted to contact situations which arose 
when European culture was brought to primitive peoples. The ideal demand of 
Herskovits to study culture contact in situations in which European culture is 
not involved remained largely an unfulfilled desideratum. It is this circum- 
stance which explains that even in theoretical treatment culture change was 
often described in terms of the impact of a higher, active culture, on a lower, 
passive one. Above we have already taken exception to this narrow formulation 
of the problem; now we shall try to show that one can arrive at certain general- 
izations by studying a contact situation in which, though European culture is 
indeed strongly involved, the difference between it and the second culture is by 
no means as great as to justify a sharp contrapositing in the manner of Mali- 
nowski or the use of Muhlmann's phrase of "culture fall." 

Such a contact situation between European culture and a different, but by 
no means "lower," culture exists, as already pointed out, in practically every 
country in the Near East. In Palestine alone, however, did the balance of the 
change shift perceptibly from one side to the other in the course of the three- 
score years or so to be studied. In all other countries of the Near East the indi- 
cator of change has pointed to the same direction, that of slow, often govern- 
ment-sponsored westernization, ever since these countries first came in touch 
with modern western civilization. The process of westernization, as already 
remarked, was from its very beginning the work of a thin European upper 
class, and thus it did not differ in essence from the similar process inaugurated 
some time earlier by the same thin European upper class in its respective home 
countries among the backward urban or, more often, rural population. 

It was with quite a different end in view that the first Jewish settlers came 
to Palestine some six decades ago. Far from wishing to westernize the Arabs, 
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they endeavoured to become imbued with what was acceptable to their stand- 
ards in local culture. The great majority of the Jewish people has always been 
ready to assimilate in every country to higher standards of living. In Palestine, 
what the Arabs lacked in higher standards was made up in the romantic ad- 
miration of the first Jewish settlers for the indigenous inhabitants of their much 
coveted ancient homeland. Thus, as long as the number of European Jews 
immigrating to Palestine was small, there was a marked, though perhaps in 
some cases unconscious, tendency towards assimilation to local Arab culture. 

This tendency was greatly facilitated by the fact that the European Jews 
coming to Palestine found here a by-no-means negligible community of Se- 
phardic and Oriental Jews, who had either lived for many generations in Pales- 
tine itself, or came there from Turkish or Arab lands. The traditional forms of 
hfe of these Oriental Jews differed very little from those of any other urban 
community within the wide bounds of the pre-war Turkish Empire. To take 
but one example, the clothing of men was practically the same in each and 
every town of Turkey, from the Balkans to Syria and Palestine. Thus it was 
but natural that the European Jews (from Russia mainly) were influenced by 
this in-many-respects common Arab and Oriental Jewish culture. It would be 
in vain to argue whether the cultural traits adopted by them were taken over 
from the Arabs or from the local Oriental Jews. The fact is that common Arab- 
Oriental Jewish traits were taken over, and even if the immediate influence 
came from the Oriental Jews, ultimately it led to the acceptance of certain 
ways of indigenous Arab life. 

Examples abound. We mentioned clothing. The red fez, the uniform Turk- 
ish headdress of three continents, was adopted by the immigrant Jews and 
their sons. So was the qaftan (also a Turkish word), the long robe with a waist 
girdle, above which the more "modern" people wore a short European jacket. 
That housing had to conform with traditional Oriental fashion will become 
understandable if we consider that the first immigrants had to rent houses 
built by Arabs; then, when they wished to build houses they again had to em- 
ploy Arab builders; and still later, when they themselves built their houses, 
they built them according to the familiar Arab pattern. Also the accommodation 
of families within the houses was conditioned by the existing form of the 
houses. Oriental houses (both Arab and Jewish) were built for a "joint family," 
that is, for a man and his wife and for their married sons and their families. 
Furnishings and kitchenware too were purchased in the local market, and many 
of these have succeeded in holding their own to this very day, for instance, the 
porous earthenware water-jar (jara) which cools water without ice or electri- 
city almost as well as any icebox or refrigerator, ceramics, rugs (from Gaza), 
various types of baskets, wickerwork chairs, inlaid Damascan furniture and 
boxes, lace and embroidery (also as personal adornment), wooden house-shoes, 
etc. 
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The food-habits of the immigrant European Jews were also influenced by 
prevailing local tradition. They would prepare sour milk at home in Oriental 
fashion in large open earthenware pots. They would learn to eat and even to 
enjoy the bitter salted olives, the eggplant, and many another fruit and vege- 
table species quite unknown to them in Europe. Oriental ways of cooking were 
adopted, such as first to fry meat or vegetables in oil and then to cook them in 
tomato or other juice, or to grill meat on a gridiron. Oriental hot and cold 
drinks became popular: Turkish cofifee and all sorts of lemonades which go 
under the generic term gazoz, an Arabicized form of the French "(eau) 
gazeuse." 

Oriental influence went also deeper than the fields of "material culture." 
Oriental music, equally dear to Arab and Oriental Jew, became appreciated 
also by the European Jewish immigrant. The folk-songs which arose and be- 
came popular among them in the first "romantic" period show a distinct influ- 
ence of Oriental scale and rhythm. The first Jewish shepherds took over, to- 
gether with the Arab garments, also the flute and its melodies from the Arab 
shepherds. The Jewish mounted watchmen, the shomrim, took over the "fan- 
taziya" performances of the Arabs, a sort of Oriental torchlight tattoo. Some 
other influences in the field of agriculture will be dealt with later. 

Still deeper went the influence of the Orient when it made itself felt in a 
subtle, but perceptible change in the outlook on life, events, tasks, problems, 
and the like, of the European Jewish immigrant. What is usually called Orien- 
tal phlegmatism, but is in reality a compound result of such factors as the hot 
climate and the necessity of working only a little and in a leisurely manner to 
satisfy one's modest needs, and which alternates so strangely with short spells 
of animation and excitability, showed its first signs also in the midst of the 
European Jews settled in the towns. 

Differences in social status were in favour of the Oriental (Sephardic) 
Jews; intermarriages with them were favoured by the European Jewish immi- 
grants, and cases are known in which Ashkenazic — that is, European — Jewish 
immigrants came to be regarded and regarded themselves after one or two gen- 
erations as Sephardic, and even occupy today leading positions in the Sephar- 
dic Jewish community. 

In these and many other ways Oriental (Arab- Jewish) culture influenced 
the culture of the first small waves of European Jewish immigrants. The bal- 
ance of the contact situation thus showed a great credit on the side of the local 
Oriental culture, and a debit on the side of the European culture of the immi- 
grant Jews. For as long as the newly arrived groups were small, they had to 
live within the relatively larger groups of Oriental Jews which they found in the 
country, and their mode of life had to be patterned, willy-nilly, after the pre- 
vaiHng common traits of Oriental Arab-Jewish culture. And as the immigrating 
European Jews came as settlers, who consciously wished to become natives of 
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the country, there existed a "common factor" between their intentions and the 
objective necessity dictated by the existing situation. The only way in which it 
was at the time possible for them to achieve their aim was to assimilate to the 
existing, indigenous forms of culture. 

With the arrival of larger waves of Jewish immigrants from Europe, in the 
years that followed World War I, the situation began to change. The indicator 
of the balance in change began to move towards an increasing credit on the 
side of the European culture brought along by the immigrant Jews. As the 
numbers of the new Yishuv became greater, its increasing settlements began to 
be permeated by a cultural atmosphere of their own. We shall in the course of 
our essay see that this atmosphere was not identical with that left behind by 
the immigrants in the greater or smaller centres of Jewish life in Europe, nor 
was it a "mixture" of old European and newly acquired Palestinian-Oriental 
elements, but, to use Malinowski's phrase, it was an outcome of "an interplay 
of specific contact forces." In this "interplay" the Oriental (Arab- Jewish) ele- 
ments tended to decrease in reverse ratio to the increase of new Yishuv ele- 
ments. The increasing numbers of the Yishuv had to rely, and wished to rely, 
more and more on their own work, products, and language, their own economy, 
society, and culture. As these developed they evolved new forms, and these, in 
their turn, exerted an increasing influence on both the Arabs and the Oriental 
Jews. Thus while in the beginning the balance of culture change was decidedly 
in favour of the local Oriental Arab- Jewish culture, it now shifted, at least in 
towns with a Jewish majority, to the opposite direction. It should be noted 
that during the period in question no change occurred in the relative standards 
of the Oriental Arab- Jewish culture on the one hand and that of the European 
immigrant Jews on the other. It was only the change in relative numbers which 
brought with it the shift in the balance of culture change. I believe that this 
effect of the relative mass of culture-carriers is an aspect of culture change 
which has hitherto not been sufficiently emphasized. In a generalized form it 
could be formulated as follows: If the differences between two contacting cul- 
tures are not too pronounced, then other things being equal, the culture of the 
greater community will exert a greater influence on that of the smaller com- 
munity than vice versa. 

Not in each case, however, was the balance shift in the cultural interplay in 
Palestine dependent on the numerical relations of the Arabs and the Jews. 
Manifestly demonstrated advantages of innovations, as far as they could be 
easily "aHgned with preexisting orientations" (Herskovits), made for their 
acceptance by the other community inde|>endently of relative numbers or of 
the prestige of the innovators. A clear case in point is the shift of balance in the 
development of citriculture between Arabs and Jews. When the first Jewish 
settlers came to Palestine, they found here an indigenous Arab citriculture, 
concentrated on a few traditional types of fruit, such as the Shamuti orange. 
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In the first stage of Jewish citriculture in Palestine the task was to master the 
local techniques developed by the Arabs. Then came the second stage, that of 
improvements on the part of the Jewish cultivators, and the introduction of 
new types of fruit, among which the grapefruit was the most important. Fi- 
nally, in the third stage, the balance of influence shifted to the opposite direc- 
tion, and the Arabs began to adopt the modern methods and the new types of 
fruit introduced and successfully developed by the Jews under their very eyes. 

As to the changes which have recently taken place in the culture of Pales- 
tinian Arabs (in the first place the inhabitants of towns), it is in most cases 
difficult to tell whether the change is due to Jewish or to general European 
influence. The situation is largely similar, though in an opposite manner, to 
that which we have described above as having obtained among the first Euro- 
p)ean Jewish immigrants. Then it was difficult to tell whether their accultura- 
tion was effected by local Arab or Oriental Jewish culture, as these two were 
largely identical. Today, when we observe Arab acculturation to European 
standards, it is again the great similarity, though by no means identity, of 
European culture and the modern culture of the Yishuv, which makes it ex- 
tremely difficult to determine which of the two is responsible for Arab culture 
change. 

In a few cases comparison with neighbouring Arab countries will come to 
our aid. When listening, for instance, to the Arab broadcasting of the Jerusa- 
lem radio, one hears occasionally, in addition to traditional Arab music, also 
European light music. Now, as the Jews have developed in Palestine a very 
active musical life, one might be inclined to attribute the acquiring by the 
Palestinian Arabs of a taste for European music — which can be safely deduced 
from the fact of these broadcasts — ^to the influence of the Yishuv. A glance at, or 
rather a listening in to the broadcasting stations of the neighbouring Arab 
countries, however, will be sufficient to show that this is not the case. As all 
these radio stations are also in the habit of broadcasting European music, one 
must infer that the developing Arab taste for European music is due to the 
general trend of westernization in the whole of the Near East. 

An example of the opposite is the case of the Arab headgear. Up to about 
1934 the urban Arabs of Palestine wore the red fez, while the villagers, the 
fellahin, wore the head-cloth, kefiyyah, with the aqal, the thick rope-crown, 
wound around it. In 1934, when Jewish urban centres develojjed in the towns 
with mixed Arab-Jewish population, "assimilant" Arabs who did not wish to 
be recognizable as such from a distance began to come to the Jewish quarters, 
to the shops, the cinemas, the cafes, or simply to have a walk on the streets, 
without any covering on the head. They did not want to wear the red fez, in 
order not to be marked by it as Arabs, but they could not wear a European hat, 
because this would have been something like disloyalty to their national alle- 
giance. The solution of the difficulty was to wear no headgear at all, in spite of 
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the burning Palestinian sun. In consequence of the Arab riots which began in 
1936, this tendency suffered a temporary check. The rioters declared the ke- 
fiyyah as the only fitting headdress for an Arab of good national adherence, and 
soon the red fez vanished altogether, even from the streets of the Arab quar- 
ters, to be replaced by the white or red-and-white-chequered head-cloth. In the 
years of the riots (1936-39) one could often see Arabs bareheaded in the streets 
of the Jewish quarters of the towns, but with their kefiyyah-c\oXh tucked under 
their arms, ready to be wound around the head as soon as they again reached 
the Arab quarters. With the outbreak of World War II Arab terrorism ceased, 
but the fez had by then lost its hold on the Arab townspeople. Only a very 
small percentage returned to it again; others took to the dark-brown, or dark- 
grey, or black Iraqi cap, and a still greater number got used to bareheadedness. 
As no corresponding changes in headgear can be observed in the neighbouring 
Arab countries, one may be justified in assuming that the discarding of the fez 
by Palestinian urban Arabs is, partly at least, due to culture-contact with the 
Jews.'* 

It is interesting to note that the giving up of a traditional trait was in this 
case not coincident with the adoption in its stead of a new trait. Here we learn 
that a drive may be solely directed towards the discarding of a traditional 
trait without effecting the complementary substitution of a new trait. 

The influence of a European trait via a Jewish one may be seen in the fate 
of the symbol of the Red Cross. No Red Cross Society exists in Palestine, but 
the Government applied the sign of the Red Cross to the ambulances of its 
Health Department. The Yishuv developed a Red Cross Society, but tran- 
lated the Red Cross into the corresponding Jewish symbol of a Red David's 
Shield (Magen David Adorn). Soon the Red David's Shield appeared on 
every first-aid box, in workshops, autobusses and the like. Some time later the 
Arabs began to paint a Red Half-Moon with Star on the first-aid boxes in their 
busses. 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC RELATIONS 

As to the present-day influence of the Jews on the Arabs and vice versa, 
little of it lies on the surface. The two communities are segregated, first of all 
geographically. As to the rural communities, there are no mixed villages in 
existence. A village is either entirely Arab or entirely Jewish. As each village is 
surrounded by its fields, the distance between an Arab village and the nearest 



The headgear can serve also as an example of change within the Jewish population. When 
the great waves of Central European immigrants came to Palestine in the years 1933-1936, the 
prevailing fashion among them was the tropical helmet of the well-known type. This fashion 
expressed much of the sense of newness and unaccustomedness of the European to the hot, sub- 
tropical climate of Palestine. A few years later the tropical helmet began to disappear and to be 
replaced by all sorts of straw and light linen hats. 
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Jewish village is considerable — as far as distances in Palestine go. An addi- 
tional circumstance making for geographical segregation in rural communities 
is the understandable Jewish land-policy of buying lands in large continuous 
stretches. The main Jewish lands are in the valleys along the shores of the 
Mediterranean and in the Valley of Yizreel (Esdraelon). These are real Jewish 
countrysides, where a great number of Jewish rural settlements of various 
types can be met, though one is practically nowhere out of sight of Arab vil- 
lages bordering the relatively narrow Jewish belts. 

Towns all over the world are as much places of communal segregation as 
they are places of social contact. In addition to purely Jewish towns (Tel-Aviv, 
Petach-Tikvah, etc.) and to purely Arab towns (Ramleh, Hebron, Nablus, 
etc.), there are in Palestine towns with a mixed Arab- Jewish population (Jeru- 
salem, Haifa, Tiberias, etc.), but with separate Arab and Jewish quarters. 
Characteristically enough, the business centres in these mixed towns are invar- 
iably situated at the junction of the Arab and the Jewish quarters. In fact, it is 
business connections between Arabs and Jews which a casual visitor to the 
country will first notice. Arabs buy in Jewish shops and vice versa, though, it 
should be noted, this contact suffered some check owing to the boycott of 
"Zionist" goods launched recently (1946) by the Arabs, and the consequent 
strengthening of the tendency on the part of the Jews to buy only Jewish pro- 
ducts. The great variety of consumers' goods produced by the Jews in Pales- 
tine, or imported by them to the country and put up for sale in their shops, 
brought with it a marked increase both in volume and variety of Arab con- 
sumption. 

Another effect of the introduction of European Jewish business methods to 
Palestine was the emergence of modern shops. Up to 1933 or so, when the 
immigration of the German Jews began, most of the shops, both Jewish and 
Arab, were of the traditional Oriental type: a smallish room walled in on three 
sides while its fourth wall, that giving to the street, was replaced by removable 
wooden planks. When closed, no clue whatsoever revealed what was behind the 
wooden paHsade, secured mainly with a huge iron bolt. When open, the shop 
was directly adjoining the street, at the utmost one stone step separating it 
from the street level. Shops in European fashion with shop-windows and a door 
leading to the street were practically a German- Jewish innovation which, 
however, was quickly taken over by other Jewish as well as Arab shopkeepers. 
Today, Arab shops in Jersualem or Haifa, or Jaffa — which borders on the Jew- 
ish city of Tel-Aviv, the largest city in the country with about 200,000 inhabi- 
tants — can scarcely be distinguished from Jewish shops either by their struc- 
tural arrangement or by the merchandise put up for sale in them. In the smaller, 
purely Arab towns, on the other hand, the great majority of the shops are still 
of the ancient doorless type. 

Arab industrial production still lags very much behind the Jewish one, but 
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contact and example have evoked in the Arab townsfolk the wish to buy the 
merchandise put on show in the Jewish shop-windows. So Arab retailers buy 
Jewish products from the Jewish wholesalers or from factories' agencies, and 
sell them in their shops. Even in the suq, the bazaar of the Old City of Jerusa- 
lem, in which structurally the Arab shops have changed in no way, one finds 
such Jewish products as soap and toilet articles, chocolate and sweets, stock- 
ings and hosiery stocked and sold. 

Jewish shops, on the other hand, sell much of Arab raw products, especially 
fruit and vegetables. Jewish agricultural production, though its ultimate aim is 
to produce enough to be able to supply the whole Yishuv, falls as yet short of 
the consumption of the Jewish urban population. Arab gardening products 
reach the Jewish consumer either directly or indirectly. Directly, when the 
Jewish housewife buys from the Arab sellers, mostly women, who bring small 
quantities of fruit and vegetables to the streets of the Jewish residential quar- 
ters, or when she takes the trouble to go to the Arab market. Indirectly, when 
the Arab producer sells, again either in the streets or in the markets, to Jewish 
greengrocers who in most cases stock both Jewish and Arab products, the first 
being better and more expensive, the second of lower grade, and cheaper. 

This economic interdependence of the Arabs and the Jews has many more 
aspects. In general, in accordance with the differing economic structure of the 
two communities, the Jews buy Arab agricultural products and other raw 
materials such as stones and sand for building, while the Arabs buy from the 
Jews industrial products. To complete the picture it should, however, not be 
left unmentioned that, in some cases at least, the selling and buying process 
takes an opposite course: the Arabs, for instance, buy from the Jews such an 
important agricultural product as wheat, while the Jews buy from Arabs indus- 
trial products such as nails, concrete pipes, cigarettes, rugs, etc. 

A word or so may now be said about the contact situation in the villages. 
Villages, as stated above, have no mixed population. Nevertheless, the effects 
of nearby modern — modern even when measured by American standards — • 
agricultural settlements are felt in the Arab villages. Let us quote the observa- 
tions made in this respect by the Enghsh writer and journalist Ernest Main in 
1936: 

The Arab villages in Palestine have clearly benefited from the Jewish example 
Those Arab villages with no Jewish settlements near them are like villages anywhere 
else in the Arab countries. The average Arab village possesses a single well with a 
"public" water-carrier, who draws water from the well with a petrol tin fastened to a 
long rope. The houses are of clay, with no windows; the roofs are of reeds or straw 
covered with clay. In the case of two-storeyed houses the ground-floor is for the 
domestic animals. The working animals in such a village are the skin-and-bone oxen, 
small lean cows or donkeys. Ploughing is done by small wooden ploughs drawn by two 
oxen, or an ox and ass, or an ass and a camel. These ploughs merely scratch the surface 
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of the soil. Only grain of poor quality is grown; fig and olive trees are planted sporadi- 
cally and indifferently tended. In the middle of the village is an old-established dung- 
hill. The children run about naked and dirty. The women grind their corn on mill- 
stones and bake their bread in primitive ovens. 

The Arab villages near the Jewish settlements present a different picture. The 
houses are better, stone in many cases having taken the place of mud, and there 
are usually separate compounds for the village livestock. Such villages usually have 
access to bus services to the nearby town; the villagers are learning fiom their Jewish 
neighbours about irrigation and better methods of agriculture." 

The obvious advantages derived by the Arabs, both urban and rural, from 
the proximity of the Jews explain the seemingly paradoxical phenomenon that 
while Jewish immigration to and consolidation in Palestine is a source of anx- 
iety for the Arabs who fear Jewish domination and never tire of complaining 
of their own political insecurity when compared with the position of the neigh- 
bouring Arab countries, in fact, ever since large-scale Jewish settlement in 
Palestine began, there existed side by side with the Jewish immigration an 
illegal Arab infiltration of considerable dimensions from the neighbouring 
countries into Palestine. It is evident that here again there is a poignant antag- 
onism between the intentions and the interests, between the ideal "negative 
common factor" and the factual common factor of reality. Of this antagonism 
we shall hear more in the next paragraph. At the same time, owing to improved 
health conditions, the rate of natural increase among the Moslem population of 
Palestine showed a marked acceleration, so that it is today the highest in the 
world. From 1931 to 1944 the Moslem population of Palestine showed an 
increase of 40%, as compared to one of 27% in Transjordan, and of 21% in 
Egypt in the same period of time. 

Again, within Palestine itself Arab urban and rural communities situated 
next to Jewish ones underwent not only the greatest economic and cultural 
development, but also showed the greatest increase in numbers. "The general 
beneficent effect of Jewish immigration on Arab welfare is illustrated by the 
fact that the increase in the Arab population is most marked in urban areas 
affected by Jewish development."*' Remarkably enough, the increase of the 
Arab (Moslem) population of the towns shows a definite correlation to the in- 
crease of their Jewish population: where the second is greatest the first is great- 
est too, while in the only town where Jewish population decreased (in Safad), 
the increase of the Moslem population is smaller than the greatest increase 
shown by purely Arab towns." 



" Main, 1937, pp. 218-219. On the Arab village in general cf. Tannous, 1944, pp. 523-542. 

Report of the Royal Commission, 1937, p. 128. 
'9 Table showing the percentage rate of increase of town population from 1922 to 1944, 
My own calculations based on government statistics. {See opposite page, bottom.) 
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INTERESTS OPPOSED TO INTENTIONS 

Before going on with the description of other contact phenomena, it may be 
right to pause here for a while in order to consider the intentional aspect of this 
de facto culture contact between the Arabs and the Yishuv. It will be most in- 
structive to note that while the actual interrelations which have led to a certain 
degree of integration of the economic life of the two communities show in 
distinct measure what Malinowski called the "common factor," the intentional 
motivations lying behind them point to the exact opposite, that is, to a strong 
negative common factor. 

As concerns intentions, the existing situation runs counter to the endeav- 
ours of both the Arabs and the Jews. The Arabs wish and try to remain eco- 
nomically independent of the Jews, as they had been before World War I, when 
the small number of Jews in the country carried no weight economically. They 
want to be independent of the Jewish economy mainly for political reasons: 
any interdependence between Arabs and Jews may strengthen the Jewish posi- 
tion in the country, increase their chances of finding a living and thus bolster 
their demands for further immigration. The cultural determinism of the exist- 
ing situation, however, proves slronger than political fears and aims. I say 
"cultural" and not "economic" determinism, because the economic depend- 
ence of the Arabs on the Jews is conditioned by the culture-contact situation 
in the country which created among the Arabs, through cultural channels, 
such needs as can be satisfied only by sacrificing economic independence. To 
illustrate this with a crude example: the drive to satisfy the need for cleanliness 
by using perfumed toilet soap is a distinctly cultural one, but by buying this 
soap, which is manufactured by the Jews, a situation of economic dependence 
is created. 

Similar, though not quite the same, is the situation among the Jews. 
They too wish to be economically independent of the Arabs in order that 
the whole of Jewish consumption should be satisfied only by Jewish production 
and that thereby Jewish labour chances should be enhanced, which in turn 
would create a necessity for bringing into the country more Jewish hands. The 
determinism which counteracts this intention is, however, not a cultural but a 
distinctly economic one. No cultural need felt by Jews can be satisfied only by 
Arabs. But sheer economic necessity dictates to many Jews to buy the cheaper 
Arab products and to employ cheaper Arab labour. 
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With this we have arrived at the question of labour, which has caused a 
great deal of controversy in Palestine, especially within the Yishuv. After what 
has been elicited above concerning the commercial relations between Jews and 
Arabs, it will be easy to apply the same viewpoints to the labour aspect of their 
interdependence. Again the ideal negative common factor of intentions is 
strongly counteracted by the factual common factor of interests in both com- 
munities. Both Arabs and Jews wish to employ only labour supplied by their 
own community; and both Arabs and Jews are compelled by circumstances to 
recruit also labour from the other community. And, again, on the part of the 
Jews the necessity which forces them to employ Arab labour is a purely eco- 
nomic one: the shortage of Jewish labour in certain branches on the one hand 
and the cheapness of Arab labour on the other, which alone can in some cases 
make certain undertakings profitable. In accordance with this, it is Arab un- 
skilled labour which is employed by Jews. On the other hand, almost no purely 
economic necessity drives the Arabs to employ Jewish labour which is always 
more expensive than Arab labour, but rather culturally conditioned needs 
which cannot be satisfied by Arabs as completely as they can by Jews. In most 
cases it is not directly that Jewish labour is employed by Arabs, but indirectly. 
Each time an Arab buys a product of Jewish hands, indirectly he employs Jew- 
ish labour. When he uses electricity supplied by the Jewish company for fight- 
ing instead of Arab-made candles or oil-lamps, he employs Jewish labour. 
Among the less numerous cases in which the employment is direct we may 
mention the consultation by Arabs of Jewish physicians, their use of Jewish 
hospitals, the employment by them of the services of Jewish architects and 
engineers, lawyers, experts, etc., all cases in which the need is either solely or 
for the greater part culturally determined. 

One of the obvious results of this economic-cultural contact is the raising 
of the standard of living of the Arabs. In the case of workers the process is 
clear enough: the Arab workers employed by Jews, though they do not receive 
wages as high as those of the Jewish workers, are paid considerably more than 
the Arab workers of the same standing who are engaged by Arab employers. 
As a natural consequence of this the wages of the Arabs employed by Arabs 
are also forced slowly higher. Up to the outbreak of World War II the average 
daily earnings of an Arab unskilled labourer in Palestine were 100-180 mils^o 
while skilled workers earned 250-600 mils per day. In Syria at the same time 
wages ranged from 67 mils in older industries to 124 mils in newer ones. Factory 
labour in Iraq was in the same period paid from 40 to 60 mils per day." Higher 
wages mean a better standard of living though, on the other hand, they also 
mean a higher cost of living. But while the wages, as we see, were two or three 
times higher in Palestine than in the neighbouring Arab countries, the cost of 

•» Before the war 2 mils equaled 1 cent; today the rate of exchange is about 2\ mils — 1 cent. 
" Report of the Royal Commission, 1937, p. 127. 
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living of Palestinian Arabs was only 8% to 15% more. Hence in comparison 
with the surrounding Arab countries, the average standard of living of Pales- 
tinian Arabs is much higher. 

The above examples indicate that the "common factor" handled by Mali- 
nowski as one unit is in reality a composite of ideal intentions on the one hand 
and of hard and fast facts of interests on the other.«2 Malinowski speaks of the 
existence of either a common factor, or of a negative common factor, that is, 
opposed interests and intentions. If, however, we accept the view that the com- 
mon factor is a composite entity, then the negative or positive quality of the 
common factor will depend on whether the sum total of the ideal intentions 
and the hard and fast facts of interests point to the positive or the negative. 
The contact situation in Palestine will furnish us with further illustrations to 
clarify this point. 

When, in consequence of the increased Jewish immigration, the indicator 
of the balance of change began to shift in favour of the new Yishuv, the in- 
fluence of the new Jewish culture was felt both on Arab culture and on the 
Arabicized culture of the Oriental Jews. We have already dealt with the reac- 
tion of the Arabs to this influence and we found that while in principle there 
was a strong objection on their part to any Jewish influence, in reality they 
could not prevent it. There was thus a conflict between Arab ideal intentions 
and factual interests. This inner conflict was augmented by an additional cir- 
cumstance: the Arabs wished to emulate certain European culture traits, and 
in realizing this positive intention they could effect it only by the instrumen- 
tality of the Jews, the only local producers of the European goods which were 
the objective representations of the coveted European culture traits. The two 
opposing trends of the ideal negative intentions and the factual positive inter- 
ests nearly neutralized each other, and the outcome was a much retarded slow 
diffusion of European Jewish cultural traits within the Arab community. 

The new culture of the Yishuv, however, exerted its influence in quite a 
different rate on the Oriental Jewish communities which it found in Palestine, 
on their descendants, and on their newly immigrated groups. These Oriental 
Jewish communities, as already pointed out, had originally a culture which in 
the majority of its aspects was very much like the culture of the Arab lands and 
of Arab Palestine, in which they had lived for many centuries. Their contact 
reaction to the new culture of the Yishuv, however, was fundamentally differ- 
ent from that of the Arabs. They were regarded by the European Jews and 
regarded themselves as brothers, as parts of one and the same people, and thus 
there existed on their part a very active desire, in addition to the economic, 
social and cultural necessity, to adopt as much as possible from the culture of 
the Yishuv, and to become thus merged into it. The joint result of this positive 

This differentiation is similar to that made by Linton between the culture pattern of a 
society and the actual behaviour of its members. Cf. Linton, 1936, p. 361. 
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ideal intention and of the equally positive factual interests was a strong posi- 
tive common factor which effected cultural change at a much higher rate than 
was the case among the Arabs. To illustrate this with a concrete example: 
a generation ago, if one entered the house of a well-to-do family, one was unable 
to tell from its furnishing if it belonged to an Arab or to an Oriental Jew. To- 
day, in most cases, one is unable to tell whether it belongs to a European Jew 
or to an Oriental Jew, while on the other hand little if any doubt is left as to 
whether it belongs to a Jew or an Arab. 

As another example we may take a case in which the negative intentional 
factor prevented the Arabs from adopting a mode of clothing highly suitable 
for the warm climate of Palestine. All Jewish youths, and less frequently also 
older Jews, wear through the greater part of the year khaki shorts and short- 
sleeved khaki or other shirts without any jackets over them. This is a fashion 
evolved by the Jews in Palestine in response to local climatic conditions with- 
out any precedent either in their traditional European clothing or in the 
Oriental modes of dressing found by them in Palestine. Khaki shorts and 
shirts were, it would seem, modeled after the British army dress and, their 
usefulness recognized, were unhesitatingly adopted, with minor alterations, 
to general civilian use. At about the same time urban Arabs discarded their 
long qaftan and adopted the European men's suit. The next logical step would 
have been to adopt also the khaki shorts and shirt, the advantages of which 
were amply demonstrated before their very eyes by thousands of Jewish boys 
and young men. The step, however, was not taken. Arab boys and young 
men, as well as older people, invariably — or with a very few exceptions only — 
wear jackets over their shirts and long trousers, mostly made not of linen 
but of cloth with striped patterns. The only imaginable reason for this phe- 
nomenon is the fact that the khaki shorts and shirt are so generally worn 
by the Jews of the younger generation as to have become the typical costume 
of the Yishuv and as such they were rejected by the Arabs. The adoption of 
the suit by urban Arabs must, therefore, be regarded as a result of general 
European influence, while the rejection of the khaki shorts and shirt — which in 
other circumstances might well have been adopted — is a result of the negative 
Arab reaction to a special Jewish influence. 

FOCAL AREAS: AGRICULTURE 

The validity of the "focal change" of Herskovits can easily be demon- 
strated in the Palestinian contact situation. Within the Arab people of Pales- 
tine as a whole, agriculture and the agriculturist, the fellah, occupy a rather 
inferior position. The fellah is a fellah not by choice but by circumstances, 
just as his fathers before him have been for many generations. There is a cer- 
tain continuous recruitment of the towns-population from the villages, since 
any occupation in town is, as a rule, held in higher esteem than that of the poor 
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fellah. Those who stay behind in the villages and continue to till the meagre 
soil are mostly contented with the traditional methods of agriculture handed 
down to them by their fathers, and do not take interest in the innovations and 
consequent improvements made possible by modern technique. In cases, as 
mentioned previously, where the establishment of a nearby Jewish settle- 
ment not only showed them a manifest example, but also enabled them by the 
sale of part of their lands to invest money in the modernization of the cultiva- 
tion of the remaining part, this course has been taken by Arab villagers. But 
even in these cases it was only the superior technical equipment of the Jewish 
village which was adopted, and not its types of social system, or its methods 
of work, such as the division of labour, which were at least as much responsible 
for its prospyerity and success as its technical equipment. In other Arab villages, 
further away from the belts of Jewish settlement, the westernization of Pales- 
tine as a whole found its expression only in an increasing use of town products, 
such as clothing, shoes, implements, tools, furniture, and various "gadgets," 
with a corresponding decline of village industries, part of which, such as weav- 
ing, were house industries. Thus it came about that the material objects used 
by the fellah, and at times even his house itself, became westernized and 
modernized, and at the same time his methods of tilling his soil and of taking 
care of his few animals underwent practically no change. His agricultural 
work — so much seems to be clear — is for the fellah nothing more than it is 
objectively: an amount of inevitable toil, necessary for his subsistence, but 
neither a matter of ideological enthusiasm, nor of as much interest as that 
carried by many other aspects of his life. 

On the other hand, it is exactly this which agriculture represents for the 
Yishuv. To be a farmer in Palestine was from the very beginning the highest 
ideal of Zionism. The slogan, "Return to Palestine" was always coupled with 
the admonition, "Return to the land." The population of the Jewish villages, 
as far as the first generation is concerned, is recruited both from immigrants 
coming into the village directly from agricultural training centres abroad, or 
after a more or less prolonged stay in town in Palestine. Members of the 
second generation leave the village for the town very rarely, while they much 
more often take the contrary course and, leaving the town homes of their par- 
ents, go to the land. The soil and agriculture is the ideological backbone of the 
whole Yishuv. The rural, mostly communal settlements, are the pride of the 
Histadruth, the General Federation of Jewish Labour, which is the greatest 
single organization of the whole Yishuv and comprises also industrial workers 
and clerical employees. The foundation of a new village is a great communal 
affair in which the leaders of the Yishuv invariably take part, and which figures 
greatly both in the Hebrew newspapers and in the Hebrew broadcasts from 
Jerusalem. To be the member of a village from its very foundation is regarded 
as a great, almost heroic, achievement, and many young people aspire to this 
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honour. To leave a village, especially a kibbutz, a communal settlement, is 
resented, not only by the remaining members, but by the Yishuv as a whole, 
just as to leave Palestine and settle elsewhere is resented as unpatriotic. 

This is enough to show that agriculture as a form of life occupies a far more 
central position within the culture of the Yishuv than it does within that of 
the Arabs. Consequently, if the theory of Herskovits has general validity, the 
forms of Jewish agricultural life should show a greater fluidity than those of Arab 
agricultural life. And this, in fact, is the case. Contrary to the relative rigidity of 
forms shown by Arab agricultural methods, which yield to Jewish influence 
only when the advantage of change is repeatedly and vigourously manifested 
before their very eyes, Jewish agriculture has been in constant change and has 
exhibited a great fluctuation of forms and methods. 

In the beginning, some sixty years ago, when the first Jewish agricultural 
settlements were founded in Palestine, the inexperienced settlers took over 
much of what they found among the Arab fellahin. Their farms were held 
individually; occasional, mostly Arab, labourers were employed as help, exten- 
sive cultivation was practised, or citrus groves were planted {see pp. 21-22), 
all according to the Arab example. The majority of these villages, called 
moshavoth were established between 1882 and 1914. Then came the first ex- 
periments of transition from wheat farming to mixed farming, to more and 
more intensive methods of cultivation, and to a scientifically planned distri- 
bution — supervised by experts — of the available land between various coordi- 
nated species of vegetable and animal Hfe. A still later development was the 
estabhshment of at first small, but lately large-scale, workshops and various 
industries in the agricultural settlements, serving the double purpose of making 
them technically more independent of the town and of assuring them ad- 
ditional income. 

Hand in hand with the changes in methods of work and cultivation came 
the changes in the socio-cultural structure of the agricultural settlements. 
Experimentation went on, not only with vegetable and animal species, but also 
with the differential forms of social life. The old European standards, expressed 
in features such as the marked distance in social status between the owner- 
farmer and the hired hand, were soon discarded. So were the Arab influences 
of the first period which were felt in the adoption of certain Arab pieces of 
clothing, the "fantaziya," Arab methods of cultivation, and other traits. 

In 1908 the first attempt was made at founding a kvutza, a communal vil- 
lage, on the southern shores of the Lake of Galilee.^^ This was followed at an 
increasing rate by the foundation of other communal settlements which num- 
ber today some 120. They are organized in three main federations, beside which 
there exist some smaller organizations. This is not the place to describe the 



Cf. Infield, 1946; Samuel, 1945. 
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differences between the main types of communal settlements. They are of an 
ideological foundation which affects deeply the social, as well as individual life 
of their members. Differences also exist in major economic policies between the 
three organizations. The common features comprise no private property; abso- 
lute community of property, income and expenditure; common household, 
communal dining room, kitchen, reading hall, children's creche, sanitary 
facilities, laundries and sewing rooms, etc.; government vested in the general 
meeting of all the members which elects every year a committee of manage- 
ment. 

However, the search for new forms of rural communities did not stop even 
after the establishment of kibbutzim. In 1921 the first Moshav Ovdim or workers' 
settlement was founded in the Valley of Yizreel (Esdraelon). The Moshav 
Ovdim combines the individuahstic and cooperative principles: each settler 
holds his own land, just as much as he is able to cultivate with the help of 
members of his own family only. In this respect the Moshav Ovdim is like the 
Moshav, the individual smallholders' village. From the kibbutz, on the other 
hand, the Moshav Ovdim had adopted the cooperatives for marketing produce 
and for purchasing all household and farm requirements. In some of the Mo- 
shavei Ovdim even collective cultivation is practised in cases where it was 
found to be expedient. This type of rural community, called Meshek Shitufi, 
communal farm, may be compared to the Russian Kolkhoz. Characteristic, 
further, of the Moshav Ovdim is the great extent of mutual aid, which takes 
the place of all kinds of insurances as known in individualistic rural or in urban 
settlements. 

Still later several modified types of Moshav came into existence, some of 
which approximate the kibbutz with its absolute communal system, while 
others, on the other end of the scale, approach the individualistic village. There 
are today some 50 Moshavei Ovdim in the country. 

One can imagine how much planning, discussion and ideological crystalli- 
zation of outlines preceded the foundation not only of each new major type of 
rural community, but also of each and every new variation of the already 
existing types. In fact, there exists a vast literature on the subject on which 
no less attention has been concentrated than on the steady improvements in 
the agricultural methods themselves. Also the continual striving to keep 
abreast of the latest developments in all branches of agriculture gave rise to a 
considerable literature, including periodicals, on these subjects (all in Hebrew), 
as well as to an Agricultural Research Station of the Jewish Agency and a 
Department of Agriculture at the Hebrew University. The establishment of 
factories and workshops in the Jewish communal villages, which is a relatively 
late development, indicates that the present trend is toward the evolution of 
a new type of rural community which will be based on industry as much as on 
agriculture. 
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To sum up: we found that in the culture of the Yishuv the ideal of "back 
to the land" occupies a central position, and we also found that the forms of 
agriculture and of rural community life underwent a constant change, even 
though the changes were not so much due to borrowing from without as to 
innovations introduced from within. No corresponding changes can be ob- 
served in Jewish urban life, which, ideologically at least, lies much farther away 
from the focal area of the culture of the Yishuv. On the other hand, no corre- 
sponding changes were found to have taken place in Arab agricultural life, 
which does not occupy a comparable focal position in Palestinian Arab cul- 
ture. 

SOCIAL LEARNING: LANGUAGE^* 

It is self-evident that two communities which show such a measure of eco- 
nomic interdependence must have a common medium of expression. In fact 
there are in Palestine at least three such media. 

The aim of the British government is to make English the common lan- 
guage used by both Arabs and Jews. In this the government was successful 
enough even before World War II. English has been taught as a compulsory 
foreign language in both Arab and Jewish schools. All civil servants employed 
by the government had to have at least a good working knowledge of English, 
while anybody who had any dealings with a government office practically had 
to know English, the high officials being invariably British. While the Mandate 
for Palestine recognized Arabic, Hebrew and EngHsh as the three official lan- 
guages of the country (Article 22) , official forms to be filled in when requesting a 
passport, a licence, or the like, often carried a notice in all the three official 
languages to the effect that if the form is filled in in Arabic or Hebrew, an Eng- 
lish translation should also be attached in order to facilitate expediency in 
dealing with the document in question. It is evident that this amounted practi- 
cally to nothing less than the elimination of Arabic and Hebrew from govern- 
ment business. With the outbreak of World War II the supremacy of English 
became still more marked through the additional governmental war-emergency 
and military offices which offered employment to thousands of clerks and other 
officials who had to know little else than English. Also business which throve 
during the war owing to the presence and the orders of the army could, natu- 
rally, be conducted only in English with British officers and men. Again, social 
and other contact between army and resident population, often of the opposite 
sex, demanded the knowledge of English. Thus during war years the percent- 
age of Enghsh speakers soared up to unprecedented heights. 

It is most remarkable that, notwithstanding this supremacy of the English 
language which provided also both Jews and Arabs with a convenient common 
medium in their dealings with each other, they nevertheless learned and con- 

" Miller and Dollard, 1941. 
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tinue to learn the languages of one another. The incentive of learning is in this 
case mostly economic, less often social, and very rarely cultural proper. In the 
case of business people — who are in the whole Levant the most polyglot ele- 
ment — the economic advantage of being able to deal with a buyer or a seller 
in his own language is evident. Consequently many of the Jewish shopkeepers 
speak Arabic, while Arab shopkeepers speak not only Hebrew, but at times 
even Yiddish, the mother-tongue of East European Jewry. Where Arab work- 
ers were employed by Jews, as for instance Arab girls doing housework in 
Jewish households — which was, up to the outbreak of the Arab riots in 1936, 
far more often the case than it is now — they learned a smattering of Hebrew, 
or/and the members of the household learned to make themselves understood 
in Arabic. Again, Arab villagers, both men and women, from the vicinity of the 
towns who come into the Jewish quarters to sell their fruit, vegetables, eggs, 
etc., have learned some Hebrew, and even Yiddish or German, to be able to 
talk to the Jewish housewives who, being immigrants of the post-Hitler period, 
have in many cases not yet learned Hebrew. 

Less frequent is the socially motivated learning of languages. The social 
motive, to be sure, plays a role also in the learning of English, for the knowl- 
edge of English is a necessary prerequisite for being able to get into "social" 
contact with that high class of British government officials which is regarded 
by many a Jew and Arab of the upper middle class as the highest rung in the 
local social ladder. Social contact, however, exists also between Arabs and 
Jews. In towns with mixed Arab- Jewish inhabitants it was inevitable for a 
certain social contact to develop between the two parts of the population, and 
the learning of Arabic by Jews and of Hebrew by Arabs is one of the accom- 
panying phenomena of this social contact. Also among neighbouring Arab and 
Jewish villages there is a certain amount of social contact, expressed in most 
cases in visits paid by the leaders of the one community to the other on the 
occasion of a festival or a significant event in the life of the latter. In these 
occasional contacts the common medium is usually Arabc. It can also be 
stated that those who learn the other language for a social reason master it as 
a rule to a much higher degree than those with whom the additional language 
is but an additional means of economic advancement. 

From a purely cultural point of view the Arabic and Hebrew languages 
can, of course, not compete with English. Anyone who learns English immedi- 
ately obtains the advantage of being able to enjoy English and American 
books, broadcasting stations and cinema films, and to inform himself of what 
is going on all the world over in literature, arts and sciences. Thus there exists a 
weighty cultural incentive to learn English, and the number of Jews and 
Arabs with whom this is the only incentive, or at least the main one, is by no 
means negligible. It is evident that neither Hebrew for an Arab, nor Arabic 
for a Jew, can represent anything nearly so valuable from a cultural point of 
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view, and correspondingly the number of Arabs who learn Hebrew in order to 
be able to partake of Hebrew culture, or of Jews who learn Arabic for the sake 
of Arab culture, is so small as to be quite insignificant. In this connection, 
however, it should not be left unmentioned that there exists within the Yishuv 
a considerable proportion of groups hailing from Arabic-speaking countries, 
such as Syria and the Lebanon, Iraq, the Yemen, Aden, Egypt, Tripolitania, 
Morocco, and also Palestine itself, and these groups occupy a special position 
with regard to both Arabic language and Arab culture. 

In connection with the languages in Palestine two more things should be 
noted. The first is the significant difference that exists in educational policy be- 
tween the Palestine government and the Arab community on the one hand, and 
the Yishuv on the other. While in not a single one of the Arab schools, which are 
either private or government schools, is Hebrew taught, Arabic is an obligatory 
subject in the higher forms of each and every one of the Jewish elementary 
and secondary schools, all of which are financed by the Yishuv itself with a 
small grant and a loose supervision on the part of the government. As practi- 
cally all the Jewish children attend school — to wit, there is no law of compul- 
sory schooling in Palestine — -this means that every Jewish youth or girl growing 
up in Palestine acquires at least the foundations of a knowledge of Arabic upon 
which it is relatively easy to build should any incentive demand it. 

While this may prove a matter of great practical importance for the future 
of Palestine, the second matter which remains to be considered is of no less 
importance, though only theoretically. Professor A. Irving Hallowell formu- 
lated as a desideratum of culture contact studies "an investigation of the con- 
ditions that have determined sexual differences in the acquisition of new lan- 
guages when people meet."^^ The contact situation in Palestine may serve as 
an excellent field for such an investigation. While in the social interaction of 
Cossacks and Tungus, given as an example by Hallowell,^^ there was only a 
one-way process, that of learning Russian by the Tungus, in Palestine there 
is a simultaneous two-way process, insofar as both Jews learn Arabic and Arabs 
learn Hebrew, leaving the acquisition of EngHsh by both of them out of account. 
In this double process any generalization reached concerning the one commu- 
nity can immediately be checked by applying it to the other. We can moreover 
study, in addition to sex differences in general in the acquisition of languages, 
the variations in these differences as they appear according to the various 
incentives which induce the learning of the new language, namely, economic, 
social or cultural. We can, further, seek to correlate the degrees in which the 
new language is acquired to the incentive of learning, and to the proportion of 
learners grouped according to the various incentives. I would suggest tenta- 
tively the following chart: 



» Hallowell, 1945, p. 186. 
6« im., pp. 185 ff. 
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Incentive 



Number of 
Learners 



Grade of 
Knowledge 



Sex Proportion of Learners 
Jews Arabs 



Economic 



Social 



Cultural 




The chart shows that the number of learners induced by an economic 
incentive is the greatest, by a social incentive smaller, by a cultural incentive 
the smallest. Reversely, the degree of knowledge is smallest among those whose 
incentive was an economic one, greater among those learning for social rea- 
sons, and the greatest among the few learning for cultural aims. The proportion 
of males to females among the Jews learning Arabic is: those following an 
economic incentive, males more than females; a social incentive, less males 
but still more than females, a cultural incentive, a tendency of the numbers to 
become equal. Among the Arabs learning Hebrew: economic incentive, many 
more males than females; social incentive, still less females; cultural incentive, 
practically no females. The difference in the sex proportions between the Arabs 
and the Jews is caused by the seclusion of Arab townswomen from economic 
and social life. The relatively great percentage of Arab women learning Hebrew 
for economic reasons is recruited almost exclusively from fellah women. The 
chart applies to Moslem Arabs. In the case of Christian Arabs the dividing 
line between males and females should probably be placed somewhat further 



The languages in Palestine afford a good test-case also for the focal change. 
When comparing the place of the Arabic language within the culture pattern 
of the Palestinian Arabs (or the Arabs of any other Near Eastern country, for 
that matter) with the place occupied by the Hebrew language within the cul- 
ture-pattern of the Yishuv, it will soon become evident that in the latter the 
language occupies a much more focal position than in the former. For the 
Arabs it is a matter of course to have their own language. They are, so to 
speak, born with it, they grow up with it, and they neither have to, nor actu- 
ally do, give it a second thought. The exertions of the few literati, assisted by 
the speakers of the Arabic broadcast over the Jerusalem radio, to bring the 
spoken colloquial nearer to the written literary language, has but little effect 
on the large masses of the population. Practically no change has taken place 
in spoken Arabic during the last few decades, the Bedouins, the fellahin, and 
the townspeople each having retained their special characteristic idiom. 



left. 
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For the Jews on the other hand language was and still is a problem. Theo- 
dore Herzl, the creator of modern political Zionism, was, a mere forty-five 
years ago, so sceptical about the fitness of Hebrew to serve as a colloquial 
medium as to say, "Who of us can ask for a railway ticket in Hebrew?" Today 
Hebrew is the language of the Jews and, being the only medium of tuition in the 
Jewish schools in Palestine, it has become the natural mother-tongue of the 
new generation of the Yishuv. Palestine Jewry as a whole, however, is made up 
largely of immigrants recruited from all over the world, and for these, even 
after having acquired Hebrew, the problem of the special Jewish national 
language remains a matter of interest. The pronunciation of Hebrew, for in- 
stance, always influenced by the original mother-tongue of the speaker, con- 
stitutes a conversational topic of unfaiHng attraction. People pride themselves 
in being able to recognize, after having heard a single Hebrew sentence, from 
which country the speaker comes. Many of the European Jews imitate the 
Arabic pronunciation of the beth and the 'oyin, two sounds which do not exist 
in the various European pronunciations of Hebrew as used for prayers. Char- 
acteristically, the "ideal" Hebrew pronunciation is that of the Sephardic Jews 
who lived in Palestine already before the beginning of the Jewish mass immi- 
gration to Palestine and the revival of Hebrew, and it is but natural that this 
Sephardic pronunciation on its part is much influenced by local Arabic. 

This whole question of pronunciation, however, exists only in the first 
generation of the Yishuv. The second generation, born or at least schooled 
in Palestine, speaks, as already mentioned, a "natural" Hebrew in which no 
trace is left of the ^eth and the 'ayin, and which shows, on the other hand, a 
number of new phonetic characteristics, such as the guttural r. This "Sabre- 
Hebrew,"" which has also quite a number of special grammatical and syntacti- 
cal features,** is commonly shared by both the children of European Jews and 
those of Sephardic and other Oriental Jews. It already shows a certain distance, 
which seems to be slowly but steadily growing, from literary Hebrew, thus 
exhibiting the same phenomenon of differentiation between literary and col- 
loquial language which is characteristic of the Arabic in Palestine and in other 
Arab countries. 

This, though, is only a parallelism in trend between Hebrew and Arabic. 
A clear instance of the influence of Arabic on Hebrew is the incorporation into 
Hebrew of quite a number of Arabic words. A certain number of these words 
are used only in colloquial Hebrew, others, especially technical expressions 
pertaining to various branches of agriculture, building industry and other tra- 
ditional fields, found their way also into literary Hebrew. As no corresponding 
process exists of penetration of Hebrew words into Arabic, the principle of 

Sabre (correctly Sahrah) means in Arabic "cactus," a characteristic wild plant of Palestine, 
and it is by this name that the Jews refer to Jewish children or youths born in Palestine. 
«8 Cf . Klausner, 1935. 
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greater change in the more focal area of culture is fully borne out also by this 
instance of the culture contact situation in modern Palestine. 

PLANNED CHANGE: COOPERATIVES 
The T ews have introduced the cooj>erative system into nearly every one of 
the more important branches of economic activity. The communal agricultural 
settlement, the kibbutz, proved a success both in respect of economic benefit 
and social integration. No attempt, however, has been made up till now by 
Arabs to emulate this form of rural community. It would seem that the gulf 
between the mentality of the Arab fellah and that of the Central or East Euro- 
pean Jewish ideologist is too wide to be bridged even for the sake of very sub- 
stantial accretion of material benefits. Townspeople, on the other hand, are 
more accessible to change and are more ready to profit by the experience of 
others. This general truth holds good also for the Arab townspeople of Pales- 
tine. Thus while with the Jews the industrial cooperatives of the towns were 
but a secondary development, it is at this point precisely where the Arabs 
have made their first, though unsuccessful, attempts at emulating the Jewish 
example. The matter is worth going into in somewhat greater detail. 

"Cooperative undertakings," to quote the words of the Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies,*' "originated in Palestine among Jewish citrus growers and 
vintners who sought to improve their economic conditions by creating instru- 
ments for collective bargaining. ... As credit was, and still is, the most pressing 
need of the bulk of the people, and because Jewish settlers from the European 
continent were fully acquainted with the organization and management of 
societies for credit, the cooperative movement began with faciUties for pro- 
viding credit . . . ." These first attempts at the creation of cooperative socie- 
ties, which took place even before World War I, were, however, of little im- 
portance. After the war, when the Jewish cooperative movement developed on 
a large scale, it began simultaneously in the fields of urban and rural credit and 
thrift, collective settlement, marketing, agriculture, and wholesale, for each of 
which cooperative societies were founded in 1921. In 1922 followed small- 
holders' societies, and cattle and crop-insurance societies; 1923 saw the founda- 
tion of general agricultural societies, co-partnerships of labour, contracting so- 
cieties. Between 1924 and 1930 the list of cooperatives was completed with 
irrigation and water-supply societies, agricultural contracting societies, sub- 
urban development and housing societies, consumers' cooperatives, mutual 
insurance societies, and audit unions. By 1937 there were in Palestine 871 Jew- 
ish cooperative societies, while in 1945 their number reached twelve hundred. 
The most cherished of all these are those included under the headings of col- 
lective settlement and smallholders' societies, that is, the kibbutzim and the 
Moshavei Ovdim of which we have spoken already. 

" Cooperative Societies in Palestine, 1938, p. 3. 
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The most important types of Jewish cooperative societies can be subsumed 
under the following headings (1937): 

Rural settlement (collective and smallholders') societies 191 

Other agricultural societies 5g 

Labour and contracting societies 150 

Credit-and-thrift societies (of which urban 49, and rural 64) 113 

Suburban housing societies 177 

Consumers' and wholesale societies 56 



Now, it is most interesting to observe what were the changes that the 
cooperative idea underwent when adopted by the Arabs. At first came a few 
abortive attempts to found an Arab Tobacco Growers' Cooperative (1924), a 
Jaffa Co-partnership of Orange Stevedores (1930), and several Transport Work- 
ers Societies (1933), all of which but one were liquidated by 1937. These un- 
successful attempts show that the Arabs, though understanding the evident 
advantages of cooperation, were unable either to grasp fully or to apply the 
principle underlying it, and were thus debarred from success in their attempts 
at working cooperatives. Finally in 1933 the government of Palestine took a 
hand in the matter and most actively helped in the foundation of cooperatives 
in Arab villages. The only type of cooperative societies in which the govern- 
ment was interested was that of rural credit and thrift. Towards the close of 
1933 the Registrar of Cooperative Societies launched an extensive campaign 
in Arab villages and town centres "to bring home to the Arab population the 
advantages of cooperation and to explain the process of forming credit-and- 
thrift societies as well as other societies for economic and social purposes. 
Numerous meetings were held and lectures were delivered. . . . The plan 
was to begin operations in each of the 74 carefully chosen villages with a small 
group of trustworthy cultivators who trusted each other. Up to 1937, 121 
credit-and-thrift societies were founded in Arab villages, and some of the older 
ones even "arranged to start small regular saving accounts for their members. 
For this purpose they have distributed among their members 2,000 saving 
boxes suitably inscribed with passages from the Koran in praise of thrift."" 
From 1937 on there was almost no additional development. In 1945 the number 
of these societies reached only 125.'^ 

In the years 1933-1934, doubtless under the influence of the powerful gov- 
ernment propaganda, other Arab cooperative societies were founded also: a 
general agricultural society at Beisan, a tractor ploughing society at Mujaidal, 
an irrigation society at Samakh, a fishermen's society at Tanturah, three 
citrus marketing societies, and fourteen co-partnerships of labour. Of all these 
societies practically nothing remained alive in 1937, save five labour co- 
partnerships. 

'» IbU., p. 41. " Ibid., p. 46. 

" Cf. A Survey of Palestine . . . , 1946, Vol. 1, p. 360. 
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What are the conclusions which can be reached from a comparison of the 
fate of cooperation among the Jews on the one hand and among the Arabs on 
the other? The Jews brought along from Europe a familiarity with the coopera- 
tive principle and its working in the field of finances. In their cultural orienta- 
tion the cooperative idea was firmly rooted. So they not only founded financial 
(credit-and-thrift) cooperatives in Palestine, but also applied the cooperative 
principle to other economic fields as well, such as rural settlements, agriculture, 
labour, contracting and suburban housing. As more attention was focussed 
on some of these fields than on credit-and-thrift, both the numbers and the 
importance of the cooperatives in these fields overshadowed those of the tra- 
ditional European type. 

The Arabs, seeing the advantages of cooperation among their Jewish neigh- 
bours, tried to adopt the idea but, the cooperative principle being foreign to 
them, succeeded only where government support, guidance and control made 
cooperatives what may be described as joint governmental-Arab undertakings. 
The government chose, for reasons of its own, to promote Arab rural credit- 
and-thrift societies, the number of which consequently grew to 121 by 1937, 
as compared with only 64 corresponding Jewish societies. Other non-govern- 
ment-sponsored Arab cooperative attempts proved largely failures. 

Among the Jews "cooperative organizations became a potent instrument 
in the hands of the Jewish population for house-building, development of 
agriculture in all its branches, industrial production, and organization of con- 
sumers. . . . Their influence was also felt in the social sphere where they pro- 
moted a spirit of self-help and mutual responsibility. . . . The Arabs, on the 
other hand, in spite of the example of the Jews, in spite of government guidance, 
and in spite of occasional attempts, have not yet succeeded in creating independ- 
ent (that is, free from government assistance) cooperatives. This case may 
be taken as an example of the principle that where the pre-existing cultural 
orientations (in this case in the socio-economic field) do not favour it, no in- 
novation can take root, even though a number of common factors may exist. 

Where there was parallel development, as in the case of the cooperative 
credit-and-thrift societies, the process observable was as follows: 

1. The Jews, bringing along their European experience, established such 
societies in Palestine. 

2. The Arabs, recognizing the advantages which would accrue to them 
from the establishment of similar societies, made attempts — unsuccessful, it 
is true — to emulate them. 

3. The government took into account the following factors: (a), the demon- 
strated workability of the cooperative credit-and-thrift societies in Palestine; 
(b), their manifest advantages for the Jewish population; (c), the willingness of 



n Ibid., p. 3. 
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the Arabs to emulate them; (d), the inability of the Arabs to establish them on 
their own account; and so took active initiative in the matter. 

4. Under government guidance the cooperatives among the Arabs were 
established, and functioned satisfactorily. 

The same process has also taken place when point 2 — that is, a manifest 
willingness on the part of the Arabs to emulate the new trait — cannot be shown 
to have existed. A case in point is the introduction into Palestine of the wide 
fly-shuttle hand-looms:'* 

1. Skilled Jewish weavers from Germany established many improved hand- 
looms using the fly-shuttle system. 

2. The town of Majdal, the traditional Arab weaving centre of Palestine, 
had before the war some 600 narrow-width hand-looms. "These people are 
very conservative and would not change their methods before the war."'^ 

3. The government took into account: (a-b), the demonstrated workability 
and advantages of the wide fly-shuttle looms in Jewish industry; and (c-d), the 
unwillingness of the Arab weavers to introduce any change into their tradi- 
tional methods of work; and so decided to take active initiative in the matter, 
which was made possible through the establishment of a Control Office of 
Light Industries. 

4. A local (Arab) inspector (himself a trained weaver) was appointed to 
Majdal. Two large cafes were taken over on the main street of the town, and 
six wide fly-shuttle looms were established in each. They were open to view and 
the whole town saw what advantages the greater width and the increased 
speed of production had to offer. In a very short time other weavers copied 
these looms, and there are now (1943) more than sixty such looms, producing 
wide head-cloths, previously imported, etc.'' 

These examples show that planned change can be of advantage both in 
cases where there is willingness hampered only by inability to emulate a new 
trait having manifest advantages, and in cases where there is overt unwilling- 
ness to do so. If the planned change js executed with circumspection and is 
controlled and directed, the new trait or institution is accepted, and it may 
even spontaneously spread to parts of the community not directly affected 
by the process of planned change. A new trait or institution, however, which 
has been accepted only in consequence of externally planned change — that is, 
a change which is not a spontaneous growth in the body of a culture — does not 
as a rule effect a corresponding change in cultural orientation, which would be 
necessary for the application of the principle underlying the change to other 
traits or institutions. 



" Cf. Stewart, 1944, pp. 265-270. 

™ Ibid., pp. 265-266. '» Ibid., p. 266. 
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THE TIME-SPACE APPROACH 

The contact situation we have been studying in Palestine is of such recent 
date that its beginnings fall well within the span of memory of the older mem- 
bers of the present generation. This is an exceptionally favourable situation, 
for it enables the investigator to reconstruct in historic rather than hypotheti- 
cal terms the "zero point" or the "base-line" of change by drawing upon the 
memory of old people. The individuals who can serve as sources of informa- 
tion, both Arabs and Jews, are as a rule intelligent enough to be capable, when 
carefully questioned, of giving a relatively undistorted picture of the condi- 
tions which prevailed in their youth, the more so as the contact situation which 
consequently developed did not bring about fundamental changes comparable, 
say, to those which made a scion of a South-African tribe the inhabitant of a 
slum in one of the towns of the whites. The accounts based upon personal 
memories can, moreover, be substantiated by written records: the itineraries 
of visitors in the country, descriptions of "Peasant Life in the Holy Land," 
or similar titles, and news items which appeared in the local Hebrew press or 
in other countries. Finally, as far as material culture is concerned, many of 
the material objects dating back to the base-line of culture contact still exist 
and are available for inspection. 

Thus at whatever point the investigator chooses to attack, he will be able 
not only to study the present-day configuration but also, by utihzing the ethno- 
historical method," he can go back to the zero point or base-line of change and 
follow up the working of the contact forces and their resulting changes through 
the four or five decades which have elapsed since. Methodologically, however, 
it will be advisable to study the contact situation at the points where the con- 
tact between the two peoples has been most intensive and multifarious, 
namely, in the towns of mixed Arab- Jewish populations. Such towns can be 
regarded as contact-centres from which the dynamism of change radiates out 
into the surrounding country districts. When studying the contact situation 
and the resulting culture changes in a single, narrowly circumscribed com- 
munity, our approach — with every allowance given to the functional aspect 
of the changing culture — will have to be primarily historical. The present 
working of the cultures in contact will be properly understandable only when 
viewed against the background of the historical processes which led up to the 
present situation. 

However, a full grasp of the dynamics of the contact situation can be had 
only when this ethno-historical approach is complemented by a geographical 
one. A survey has to be made of the country area surrounding the contact 
centre. In this area, since the segregation of the two peoples is greater than in 
the town, we shall expect a diminishing interplay of the contact forces. The 



" Cf, Herskovits, 1945b, pp. 10 ff. 
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focus of the socio-economic and cultural interdependence of Arabs and Jews 
is in the towns of mixed population. The interdependence between Arab rural 
and Arab urban life — as well as of Jewish rural and Jewish urban life — is 
much greater than that between Arab rural and Jewish rural hfe. We shall, 
therefore, find that it is the changed or changing urban community which 
influences its rural counterpart. Though, to be sure, the ever increasing depen- 
dence of villages on the towns is in itself an expression of the changing culture, 
of the modernization of the East. 

What we propose here is a simultaneous double attack on the time-space 
plane: the essentially historical culture-contact approach, concerned with the 
time sequence in the course of which culture, or cultural elements or com- 
plexes, have changed within a well-defined integrated community; and the 
essentially geographical distributional approach, concerned with the variation 
of cultures or cultural traits or complexes, found at the given moment of inves- 
tigation over a certain area inhabited by a number of various communities. 
The culture-contact approach takes as its starting point the historical process 
of contact discernible in the dynamics of the changing culture, and may seek 
to draw conclusions as to the original geographical constellation of the carriers 
of the clashing cultures. The distributional approach, on the other hand, sets 
out with a geographical survey of cultural variation, and endeavours to trans- 
late its spatial findings into time sequences, — in this case sequences that can be 
historically documented. A method of simultaneous attack on both the time 
and space plane seems, at least in contact situations of the type to which 
Palestine belongs, a fruitful and promising approach. 

Let us illustrate these theoretical expositions with a concrete example, 
taken from the actual situation in Palestine. When contemplating the changes 
which have taken place in Arab architecture in Palestine during the last half 
a century or so, we shall be able to make a series of observations which can 
• be summarized in two sequences, one showing the results of the culture- 
contact or time approach, the other those of the distributional or space ap- 
proach. The three points (c,b,a, in this order, to place the first, that is, the 
oldest, on the bottom) contained in each of the sequences are merely the result 
of schematization for the sake of convenience; they can, in this case as well as 
in any other, be increased to four or more, or be reduced to two. 

1. The Culture-Contact ou Time Approach 
(Investigated: a town with mixed Arab- Jewish population) 

c. In the last few years Arabs have been making use of European plans 
and methods of building. Houses built by Arabs are scarcely distinguishable 
from houses built by Europeans (Jews or the government). 

b. Older buildings still show a number of traditional Oriental elements, 
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such as the ground plan arranged around a large oblong central hall, even 
though in execution and finish the building is already "modern." 

a. Still older buildings (dating from the base-line of change) show the pure 
traditional type both in plan and execution: hall as in b; thick stone walls 
also in the interior; vaulted ceilings; roof stone-paved, flat or slightly dome- 
shaped; narrow double-winged doors and windows, the latter iron-barred, 
and both arched; large stone-paved floors; lavatory outside main building, 
etc. 

2. The Distributional or Space Approach 

(Investigated: area with above town in centre) 

c. In the town (the "contact centre"): a preponderance of modern build- 
ings. 

b. In the belt of settlements immediately surrounding the town: a rela- 
tively smaller number of modern buildings (even after due allowance has been 
made for the difli'erence between urban and rural buildings) and a relatively 
larger number of the traditional type. 

a. In the belt surrounding b, that is, further away from the centre ("mar- 
ginal contact area"): the traditional type of houses strongly preponderate 
("marginal survival" of the original, unchanged type). 

From the first, the culture-contact or time approach, there can be drawn 
a conclusion which has some bearing upon the original geographical constella- 
tion of the carriers of the cultures whose contact resulted in the changing archi- 
tectural forms: the change in Arab building style and methods is the result of 
European influence, that is, of the adaptation of styles and methods of build- 
ing evolved in Europe and demonstrated before the Arabs by immigrants 
(Jews or the government). 

The findings of the second, the distributional or space approach, can be 
translated into a time sequence: the traditional local type of architecture is 
slowly being ousted by an adaptation of the modern European types, setting 
out from the contact centre, the town, and spreading successively throughout 
the surrounding contact area, until it fades away at the marginal areas. 

The results of the two approaches can be collated in summarized form: the 
processes of change center in the town where the impact of the two cultures 
first took place and where it is most intensive. The forces of change set out 
from this centre and radiate into the surrounding area. That part of the com- 
munity which has already undergone a process of change becomes an agent of 
change in respect to other parts of the community further away from the con- 
tact centre, which had no occasion to come into direct contact with the first 
agents of change. 

The same double approach can be applied to other traits in the material 
culture, such as changes in dress, implements and the hke; to oral traditions, 
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such as the gradual disappearance of folk-medicine or the discarding of wed- 
ding ceremonies; to social institutions, such as the dechne of polygyny or the 
spread of youth movements. In each case we would probably find that the 
time-and-space approach helps to clear up the processes of change themselves 
as well as a number of questions concerning the "how," "when," and "why" of 
such processes. 

Before concluding, let us note that in this time-space approach only the 
emphasis on the necessity of a simultaneous and equally vigourous attack on 
both the time and the space plane is new. The idea of supplementing the data 
gained from a distributional study over an area by an archaeological strati- 
graphical time-sequence check in the centre of the area was advocated, at 
least in the case of certain pottery styles for instance, by Clark Wissler.'* 
I believe that the time approach, particularly where historical data are in hand, 
should be used not only as a check to the areal survey but as a method of study 
of equal order, and that the double time-space approach should be applied not 
merely to material culture but to all other aspects of cultures in contact and 
change as well. 



Wissler, 1929, pp. 333-334, basing upon the study of Nelson, 1916, pp. 159-180. 
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